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OPEN NOMINATIONS AND FREE ELECTIONS. 



An open nomination is one in which every voter may freely 
participate and an honest election one in which every vote is fear- 
lessly cast and honestly counted. Have we not these already ? 
We have them in theory, but we have them not in practice. 

The discipline or the despotism of parties has perverted them. 
In this fair city of New York, as often as an election comes round, 
25,000 persons instruct the 250,000 or 300,000 voters whom to 
vote for. They are, indeed, told that they may vote for whom 
they please, but if they do not vote for the candidates named by 
the 25,000, the vote might as well be thrown away. The electors 
are as much restricted to the list made out for them as if the 
actors were by law divided into two classes, one called the 
nominating class and the other the voting class, or, to use 
higher sounding words, the initiatory Senate and the ratifying 
Assembly. We might continue to call this kind of government a 
free one, but it would be, in fact, an oligarchy. And what sort of 
an oligarchy ? Enter any of the primaries and answer. 

Such an arrangement of government, however brought about, 
whether by law or by custom, is unendurable, and if not changed 
must end in a catastrophe. The people are disgusted with it ; 
vol. cxliv. — no. 365. 22 
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the revolt at the last election is evidence of the nervous restlessness 
caused by it in the body politic. I speak of the City of New York. 

Go into the Produce Exchange, the Merchants' Exchange, the 
Eeal Estate Exchange, or any other of the Exchanges, enter a 
counting room in the city, and ask any of the great dealers or 
manufacturers for his influence in favor of or against any measure 
pending in the legislature, and he will probably answer that he 
has no influence whatever, and does not even know who his repre- 
sentatives are ; and he may, perhaps, add that if you want influence 
you must go to the ward politician, the boss of the primaries, the 
inevitable busybody who takes meetings captive and manipulates 
conventions, and whose abiding place is the drinking room of the 
corner. In vain will you reason with your friend ; you may urge 
upon him the duty of attending to the offices and the laws ; he 
shrugs his shoulders, and answers that he is out of patience with 
the tricks of the politicians, cannot attend the primaries, and if he 
did, his voice would not be heard ; and so he leaves the machinery 
of government to be run by those who make a trade of it, live by 
it, and maintain themselves by those arts with which we are all 
familiar. 

The air is thick with rumors of corruption in office. What 
reason there may be for them cannot be fully known, except from 
the proceedings in the courts, but the prevalence of the rumors 
is an alarming sympton of a public mind, distressed or diseased, 
whichever it may be. It is, moreover, reasonable to infer from the 
belief, almost universal in the truth of the rumors, that corrup- 
tion, and a great deal of it, does exist. But whether it be much 
or little, our safety requires that it should be extirpated. The people 
are not corrupt ; we believe that ; they desire honest and good 
government ; it is to their interest and their happiness to have it. 
If their agents, or any number of them, are corrupted, or can be 
corrupted, the fact should be made known to every citizen of the 
State, the causes found, and the disgraceful plague stamped out, 
as we stamp out the diseases of cattle. 

It would not mend the matter to say, that we are no worse 
than other people ; that British politics, or French politics, or 
German politics are as bad ; they may be as bad, for aught we 
know, they may be better or they may be worse ; but we pretend 
to have a better and purer government than theirs. We know 
what makes us comfortable, and we must look to ourselves for 
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protection. Eesist the beginning of evil is one of the most prudent 
of maxims. 

Men say, we are industrious, we are prosperous, we heap up 
riches and we grow in power. Who are they that are so fortu- 
nate ; the laborers, who from end to end of the land fill the air 
with complaint and menace ; the occupants of tenement houses, 
living in filth and misery ; the homeless children, whose ceaseless 
cry is heard above the shout of revelry and the din of traffic ? 

We are, no doubt, making our experiment of government 
under great advantages, but there are also disadvantages that we 
have to encounter and overcome. The advantages are the division 
of the nation into autonomous states ; the partition of delegated 
power into legislative, executive, and judicial departments ; the 
extent of unoccupied land ; a suffrage so nearly universal that re- 
sort to force need never be had in order to obtain rights. The 
physical power and the political power rest in the same strong 
arms. Our disadvantages are the divergent interests of different 
parts of the country ; the considerable number of uneducated 
voters ; a population not yet altogether homogeneous ; a large 
foreign immigration ; and above all the notion, wide-spread in 
thought and wider in practice, that government is a contrivance 
for the distribution of offices and jobs. Here are evil forces 
enough, not indeed to counterbalance, but to hinder and disconcert 
the good, and to darken at times the forecast of the lover of his 
country. 

The source of all power is the voice of the people. The essen- 
tial condition of a just vote is a free choice. To escape anarchy, 
a concentration of the votes is necessary, and with us this is ob- 
tainable only through nominations. The problem then is, how to 
concentrate the vote and yet preserve the independence of the 
voter. The problem is solved, and solved only, when we have a 
fair representation of the voters in the selection of candidates, 
followed by a fair election from among those selected. 

In our present circumstances, and according to our present 
methods, a free and spontaneous nomination must be a rare occur- 
rence. From the primary to the convention, and from the small con- 
vention to the large, there is clamor, overreaching, and confusion. 
Whoever has attended a Presidential nominating convention must 
remember the turmoil, the bargaining, and the clamor on one side 
the platform whereon the delegates were seated ; and on the other 
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sides the immense hall filled with a crowding host of spectators, 
coming as pretended witnesses, but becoming, as the work goes 
on, real participants, as if they were so many assessors, sitting to 
advise, to dictate, and perchance to drown with louder tones the 
voices of the delegates. A nomination once made by those or 
other arts is forthwith trumpeted as the free choice of the party 
and binding upon the honor of every one of its members. 

So it has happened, that while the election is the process with 
which the law mostly deals, the nomination has become, through 
the practice of parties, the element of chief importance. If we 
were sure that good men had been nominated,' the election would 
turn upon principle. As it is, the nomination is made by methods 
which no man can approve, and then the election is carried by the 
discipline of party in the name of principle. It is thus the con- 
sequence, deplorable as it is natural, that offices and jobs are the 
stakes for which the politicians play ; the public service is 
neglected or perverted, offices are multiplied, emoluments are in- 
creased, bribery is encouraged, and the public conscience is de- 
bauched. 

The first thing to be done is to awaken the minds of the people 
to a sense of the evil and the danger. That done, reform will surely 
follow, for " where there is a will there is a way." This is a maxim 
as true in matters of state policy, as in the conduct of private life. 
There is need of immediate and vigorous action. We may not 
say that we are resting on a volcano, since subterranean fires are 
beyond our reach, but we are resting in a false security, amid so- 
cial and political fires that are aglow around us, more formidable 
than those of the earth beneath, and yet controllable by the vigi- 
lance, the prudence, and the energy of man. In this belief let 
us reflect upon what we can and ought now to do. 

With the Constitution of the State as it is we cannot compel 
a citizen to take part in nominations to office, for do what we will 
he may go to the polls and cast his ballot for whom he pleases, 
whether previously nominated or not, but we can encourage him 
to take part in the nominations and offer him inducements for 
so doing. This is within the power of the delegated legislature 
now in existence. When the Constitutional Convention acts and 
the sovereign people ratify, they may oblige every voter to take part 
in the nomination if he takes part in the election. But what may 
the Senate and Assembly do in the meantime ? They may provide 
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by law for paying the election expenses of all candidates nominated 
in a particular manner, and thus go a great way in the improvement 
of political methods. Suppose it were provided that registration 
in cities should be made early in October next before an election ; 
that, at the time of registration, the voter should be requested to 
name the person whom he would nominate for the offices to be filled, 
and that the persons thus nominated by a certain number, say a 
tenth, of the voters registered, should have their ballots printed 
and distributed at the expense of the county. Would not these 
conditions tend to purify nominations ? The details of a plan, 
of which this is the merest outline, are easy to be made. It 
might be provided, that no person should be thus nominated 
except one who had been previously recommended, as fit for the 
office, by a certain number of the voters of the district. 

In some such way as this, the preferences of each voter for 
persons to be put in nomination could be expressed without incon- 
venience to him, as he would have to spend no more time than is 
now required for his registration, would have to attend no other 
meeting, or expose himself to the wrangle, the turmoil, or other 
inconvenience of the primaries. One who wanted an office, or 
whose friends wanted it for him, would have only to be recom- 
mended by those who thought well of him, and if one-tenth of 
the voters of his district approved the recommendation, his name 
would be printed on ballots and distributed without expense to 
him. The chance of getting the right man in the right place 
would certainly be increased, the assessments upon candidates de- 
creased, and the domination of the primaries overthrown. 

There are no doubt many other improvements important to be 
made in our electoral machinery. Greater secrecy in balloting 
can be secured, the scandalous transactions, by which exchanges 
of ballots are made by traitorous agents without the knowledge of 
candidates, can be prevented, and those grosser frauds, through 
which false counting and false certificates are intruded into the 
process, can be guarded against beyond peradventure. These, 
however, are matters into which it is not necessary now to enter. 
The purpose of this paper will have been gained, if it has aroused 
any considerable number of our citizens to such a sense of their 
danger, visibly impending, as to make them look to the nomina- 
tions first of all, act promptly and with the energy of freemen who 
are in earnest. David Dudley Field. 



